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DESCRIPTION 

•OF 

BUXTON,  &c* 


r I^HE  falubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  excel- 
JL  lent  quality  of  the  water,  are  entitled 
to  very  particular  and  diftinguilhed  notice,, 
on  account  of  both  their  very  ancient  repu- 
tation and  great  ufefuLnefs. 

It  will  fcarcely  admit  of  a doubt,  that 
Buxton , on  account  of  its  warm  fprings,  was 
frequented  by  the  Romans , at  the  time  when 
they  were  in  pofleflion  of  this  country  ; and, 
tho’  this  place  was  very  much  attended  in  the 
reign  of  J^ueen  Elizabeth , yet  the  number  of 
thofe  who  have  reforted  thither  llnce  that 
time  has  been  continually  increafing  ; houfes 
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for  their  reception  and  accommodation,  have 
alfo,  as  might  be  fuppofed,  been  multiplied 
in  the  fame  proportion. 

The  Hal!,  which  is  the  mofl  ancient  build- 
ing, has  been  ere&ed  at  different  periods  ; 
the  oldeft  part  was  raifed  above  two  hundred 
years  ago  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Id.  an 
addition  was  made  to  it  by  George  Talbot, 
Earl  of  Shrezufbury,  but  the  largeft  part  was 
not  built  till  the  middle  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury. 

Befides  the  Hall , there  are  feveral  other 
houfes  defigned  for  the  fame  purpofe,  but 
none  of  them  are  equal  to  it  in  fize,  or  con- 
venience of  fituation  : However,  there  has 
• been  lately  eredted,  a range  of  building, 
which,  for  beauty  and  magnificence,  exceeds 
any  other  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  ; it  is 
conftructed  in  the  form  of  a C ref  cent,  with  a 
colonade  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
front — the  fpace  of  the  building  is  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-feven  feet  wide,  and  eleven 
feet  high.  This mCrcfcent  confifts  of  four 
private  lodging-houfes,  two  hotels,  and  the 
„ Affcmbly 
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Affembly  Room ; the  latter  of  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  larger  hotel,  and  is  feventy  live 
feet  fix  inches  long,  thirty  feet  two  inches 
wide,  and  thirty  feet  high  ; an  elegant  ftone 
balluftrade  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
front,  and  the  arms  of  the  Cavendijh  family, 
neatly  carved  in  ftone,  are  fixed  in  the  centre- 
— the  number  of  windows  in  this  magnificent 
building  are  upwards  of  three  hundred. 

It  is  not  poffible  to  afcertain  with  exaftnefs 
the  number  of  the  company  who  refort  to 
Buxton  every  feafon,  but  it  is  computed  that 
the  public  buildings  and  private  lodgings  will 
accommodate  above  feven  hundred  perfons, 
befides  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  for  fome  years  pall,  feveral 
perfons  have  occafionally  been  obliged  to 
leek  lodgings  in  the  neighbouring  villages- 

There  are  circumftances  attending  the  ufe 
of  Buxton  water,  of  which  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  take  notice  : When  drank  in  con- 
fiderable  quantity,  it  is  found  to  pofTefs  a 
binding  and  heating  quality,  and  is  produc- 
tive of  many  feverifh  fymptoms ; with  a 
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view  of  preventing  fuch  difagreeable  effects, 
it  is  ufual  to  recommend  a gentle  purgative, 
to  keep  the  body  open.  Thefe  waters  in 
common  with  a great  many  others,  are  ob- 
ferved,  upon  firft  drinking,  to  affect  the  head 
with  a fort  of  giddinefs,  attended  with  a fenfe 
of  univerfal  fulnefs  and  drowfinefs,  but  after 
ufing  them  a few  days,  the  fenfations  go  off, 
and  are  feldom  or  never  perceived  afterwards. 

The  fpirit  is  different  in  different  waters, 

and  in  mod  appears  fo  extremely  fugitive, 

that  it  immediately  flies  off  when  expofed  to 

the  air — all  waters  are  beft  when  drank  at 

* 

the  fountain-head.  Pure  water,  as  it  betravs 
neither  tafte  nor  finell,  muff  be  admirably 
calculated  to  correct  the  acrimonious  ftate 
of  the  fluids,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may 
arife,  and  if  any  thing  upon  earth,  can  be 
conlidered  as  an  univerfal  remedy,  it  muff 
be  water.  A uniform  courfe  of  this  pure 
element,  aflifted  by  exercife,  and  a proper 
regimen  in  diet,  will  do  more  infome  difeafes 
than  any  thing  we  know  of. 


Bus  ton 
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Buxton  waters  are  cf  particular  fervice  to 
people  who  are  fubject  to  bilious  cholics,  but 
the  patient  muft  be  careful  to  affift  them  by 
obferving  a fuitable  regimen  in  his  diet, 
avoiding  all  things  of  a hot  ftimulating  na- 
ture, or  fuch  as  have  a tendency  to  exalt  the 
humours.  There  is  a cholic  which  attacks 
people  of  a fcorbutic  habit,  that  feeins  to 
derive  its  origin  from  the  acrimonious  (fate 
of  the  humours,  and  Buxton  waters  are  found 
to  be  of  lingular  fervice  in  that  diforder,  ef- 
pecially  when  accompanied  with  fuch  reme- 
dies as  tend  to  correct  the  impurities  of  the 
blood.  Thefe  waters  reftore  the  tone  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  after  diarrhous  and 
dyfenteries  contracted  at  fea,  or  upon  land  : 
The  patient  fhould  however  be  advifed  to  be- 
gin with  fmall  dofes,  increafing  the  quantity 
as  they  are  found  to  agree.  They  are  found 
to  be  of  great  ufe  in  the  cure  of  the  diabetes  ; 
and  thofe  who  are  fubjedt  to  fits  of  the  gravel 
frequently  find  great  benefit  from  them. 
They  are  alfo  famous  for  the  cure  of  rheuma- 

J 

tic  complaints;  and  in  feveral  kinds  of  palfy, 
they  are  preferred  to  Bath, 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  that  thofe  who  go  to 
Buxton  on  account  of  rheumatic  complaints, 
find  their  pains  increafe,  and  after  bathing 
and  drinking  the  waters  a few  days,  per- 
ceive a fenfation  of  fulnefs  and  uneafinefs 
all  over  their  bodies,  but  this  is  no  unpromi- 
fing  fign,  as  it  denotes  that  the  impacted 
matter  is  attenuated,  and  again  abforbed  into 
the  circulation,  which  before  had  been  ob- 
ftructed  in  the  fmall  vefiels  running  between 
the  fibres  of  the  mufcles  ; they  ought  there- 
fore to  perfift  in  bathing  and  drinking,  taking 
care  to  avoid  cold,  which  might  be  of  bad 
confequence  and  endanger  an  attack  of  a 
rheumatic  fever.  If  any  particular  joint  be 
more  affe&cd  than  the  reft,  it  muft  be  well 
pumped  and  rubbed  with  a flefh  brufh,  in 
order  to  .attenuate  the  impacted  matter. 
Many  rheumatic  perfons  of  my  acquaintance 
have  received  great  benefit  from  wearing  a 
flannel  fhirt  next  their  lkin,  and  it  is  known, 
from  reafon  and  experience,  to  be  a powerful 
promoter  of  infenfiblc  perfpiration.  Thefe 
waters  are  ferviceable  in  the  fcorbutic  rheu- 
matifm,  which  often  attacks  women  and  men 
of  a weakly  conftitution  ; and  differs  from 

the 
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the  genuine  rheumatifm,  from  its  being  more 
irregular  in  its  attacks,  feldom  or  ever  at- 
tended with  any  degree  of  fever,  and  rarely 
occafioning  any  Iwelling. 

The  waters  of  Buxton  are  of  fo  happy  a 
temperature,  that  they  may  be  ufed  either  as 
a warm  or  cold  bath.  The  inftant  a perfon 
plunges  into  the  water,  he  receives  a fhock 
nearly  equal  to  what  is  felt  upon  going  into 
river  wrater  in  a hot  fummer’s  day;  in  a few 
minutes  the  fenfation  of  coldnefs  goes  off,  a 
molt  agreeable  warmth  fucceeds,  and  if  the 
Patient  remains  in  the  bath,  a relaxation  of 
the  veffels  and  mufcular  parts  will  enfue  ; 
this  may  juftly  be  efteemed  amongft  the  chief 
properties  of  Buxton  water,  in  which  it  very 
widely  differs,  from  both  Bath  and  Brijlol ; 
for  in  the  one,  the  waters  are  too  hot,  and  in 
the  other  too  cold,  to  enjoy  this  advantage. 

There  are  few  difeafes  which  require  bath- 
ing more  than  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  the  time 
of  remaining  in  the  bath  muff  be  fhortened 
or  protra&ed  ; if  it  be  lhort,  it  operates  much 

after 
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alter  the  manner  of  a river  bath  in  the  height 
of  luminer ; but  if  the  perfon  chufes  to  re- 
main four  minutes,  the  relaxing  power  of 
the  bath  will  then  begin  to  take  place.  The 
morning,  about  an  hour  before  breakfaft  is 
the  bell  time  for  bathing,  though  any  time 
in  the  day  may  be  proper,  if  not  too  foon 
after  eating. 

Few  people  drink  above  three  pints  of  the 
water  in  a day,  but  if  their  ftomachs  can  well 
bear,  and  the  nature  of  the  cafe  requires  it, 
they  may  fafely  increafe  the  quantity.  The 
ufual  feafon  for  drinking  the  Water , is  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  beginning  of 
November ; but  if  the  patient  requires  a longer 
perfeverance,  he  may  fafely  ufe  it  all  the 
winter,  as  it  is  found  upon  repeated  trials  to- 
be  equally  good  in  all  feafons. 

The  baths  which  are  five  in  number,  have 
been  formed  at  different  periods.  The  Gentle- 
men's has  been  built  time  immemorial — that 
for  the  Ladies  is  of  a moderate  date.  There 
are  three  private  baths,  a cold  bath,  and  one 
.which  is  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor. 

They 
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They  are  all  adjoining  to  one  another,  but  dif- 
tinct  apartments. 

In  the  Gentlemen's  bath,  the  water  rifeson 
the  fouth  eall  fide,  in  a ftratum  of  lime-ftone, 
and  in  the  other  through  feveral  Teams  in  the 
floor.  It  has  been  calculated  that  all  the 
fprings  throw  out  the  water  at  the  rate  of 
fixty  gallons  in  a minute ; the  Gentlemen' s 
bath  has  filled  to  the  height  of  five  feet  in 
fifty  minutes,  and  two  hours  and  fifty  mi- 
nutes are  required  to  fill  all  the  three  baths. 

The  poor  at  their  bath  are  not  only  ex- 
exempted  from  all  charge,  but  alfo  meet  with 
great  aftiftance  and  fupport  from  the  charita- 
ble contributions  of  the  company  who  refort 
to  Buxton , as  it  is  cuflomary  for  every  new 
comer,  if  he  flays  more  than  one  day,  to 
give  one  fhilling  for  their  ufe,  which  is  col- 
lected and  taken  care  of  by  the  Steward  of 
the  houfe  in  which  he  happens  to  lodge  : 
and  the  fum  raifed  in  this  way  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fcafon,  has  fome  years  pall  been  very 
confidcrable.  The  common  weekly  allow- 
ance to  the  poor  is  fix  (hillings,  and  fhould 

any 
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any  of  them  be  more  weak  and  neceflitous, 
then  it  is  ufual  to  add  fomething  more. 

Buxton  is  a place  of  refort  for  pleafure,  as 
well  as  for  health  ; the  common  amufements 
are,  in  the  morning,  taking  the  air,  and  fome- 
times  hunting,  in  the  evening,  plays  and 
dancing  ; to  the  former  purpofe  the  country 
is  molt  excellently  adapted,  and  a mod  ex- 
cellent pack  of  harriers  are  kept  by  fubfcrip- 
tion,  where  all  Gentlemen  that  refort  to  Bux- 
ton, may  have  the  pleafure  of  hunting  from 
Michaelmas  to  Lady-day ; and  the  country 
being  high  and  open,  forms  a pleafing  con- 
trad  to  thofe  who  are  accudomed  to  low  and 
flat  fituations. 

Pool's  Hole  is  fiiuated  at  a fmall  didance 
from  Buxton,  the  entrance  to  which  is  low 
and  contrafted,  as  that  of  Peak's  Hole  is  lof- 
ty and  magnificent ; the  pafiage  at  fird  is  fo 
very  low  and  narrow,  that  it  is  impofiible  to 
go  forward  without  dooping;  however,  after 
having  proceeded  between  twenty  and  thirty 
yards  in  this  podure,  you  enter  a fpacious 
and  lofty  cavern,  the  roof  and  fides  of  which 
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are  continually  dropping,  and  congeals  itfelf 
into  large  pillars  and  inalfes  upon  the  floor ; 
thefe  bodies  are  daily  increafing  from  the 
difpofition  of  calcarious  earth,  with  which  the 
drops  of  water  from  the  roof  are  difcharged 
in  very  great  abundance,  and  it  is  no  fmall  a- 
mufement  as  you  go  along,  to  obferve  the  di- 
verfity  of  curious  figures  which  they  have  pro- 
duced. When  you  reach  the  Flitch  of  Bacon , 
which  is  a large  icicle  hanging  from  the  roof 
of  the  cavern,  it  becomes  again  a little  con- 
tracted; but  beyond  this  part,  it  is  once  more 
wide  and  lofty,  and  continues  fo  till  you 
come  to  the  Queen  of  Scots’  Pillar,  which  is 
a name  given  to  a large  mafiy  column  of  fta- 
lactites,  ©n  account  of  its  having  been  vifited, 
according  to  tradition,  by  that  unfortunate 
Queen  during  her  flay  at  Buxton  : The  fol- 
lowing lines,  fhe  wrote  upon  a pane  of  glafs, 
at  the  Ha'll,  before  fhe  left  Buxton  : 

Buxton,  whofe  fame  thy  Baths  fhall  ever  tell; 

Whom  I,  perhaps,  (hall  fee  no  more,  farewell. 

As  this  Pillar  cannot  be  paffed  without  fome 
difficulty  and  danger,  few  perfons  venture 
beyond  it,  nor  does  it  feein  defireable ; for  by 
proceeding  thus  far,  a pretty  compleat  idea 
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of  the  cavern  may  be  formed  : The  path  hi- 
therto is  along  the  fide  and  at  fome  height 
from  the  bottom  of  this  lubterraneous  paffage, 
but  to  vifit  and. examine  the  interior  extremi- 
ty, it  becomes  neceffary  to  defeend  a few 
yards  by  very  ffippery  and  ill-formed  heps ; 
at  firft  the  path  at  the  bottom  is  tolerably 
even  and  level,  but  at  the  diftance  of  twenty 
yards  the  paffage  rifes  with  a perpendicular 
afeent  to  the  height  of  about  eighty  yards ; and 
as  it  is  difficult  to  climb  up,  it  feldom  hap- 
pens that  fuch  an  attempt  is  made  by  thofe 
who  are  led  by  mere  curiofity  into  the  place : 
It  is,  however,  cuftomary  for  the  guide  to  fix 
a candle  at  the  extremity,  which  has  a fingu- 
lar  and  beautiful  effect,  to  thofe  who  hand 
below,  and  appears  much  like  an  evening  ftar. 
The  way  by  which  you  return,  lies  along  the 
bottom  of  the  cavern,  and  you  are  obliged 
to  pafs  under  the  Queen  of  Scots'  Pillar;  and  by 
thus  changing  the  path,  an  opportunity  is 
furnifhed  of  better  afeertaining  the  height 
and  width  of  the  cavern  in  every  part,  and. of 
viewing  other  accumulations  of  watery  icicle, 
fome  of  which  are  of  a prodigious  fize  and 
extraordinary  form  *.  When  you  return 
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to  the  narrow  pafiage  by  which  you  en- 
tered, two  cavities  in  the  rock  are  fhewn, 
one  of  which  is  called  Pool's  Chamber , and 

i 

the  other  his  Clcfct . The  whole  length  of 
this  fubterraneous  pafiage  is  faid  to  be  five 
hundred  and  fixty  yards,  viz.  four  hundred 
and  fixty  to  the  Queen  of  Scots'  Pillar,  and 
one  hundred  beyond  it. 

A few  years  ago  as  fome  men  were  getting 
ftone  at  the  top  of  a hill  above  Pool's  Plole  to 
burn  to  lime,  they  broke  into  a frefii  cavern*, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  communicate  with  it 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  but  it  was  impof- 
fibie  to  get  down. 

About  a mile  and  a half  from  the  Hill  juft 
mentioned,  ft  and  s Axe-Hill,  which  is  one  ofths 
Iargeft  Hills  in  this  country,  out  of  which 
ifiue  four  Rivers,  viz.  the  Wye , the  Dane,  the 
Dove,  and  the  Gcit,  and  from  whence  of  a fine 
clear  day,  with  a telefcope,  you  may  fee  the 
Welch  Mountains,  and  the  Light  hoafe,  be- 
yond Liverpool. 

The  mod  finking  and  remarkable  cavern' 
in  Derbyfkire , which  has  ever  been  difeovered* 
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in  the  clefts  of  the  lime-ftone  rocks,  is  met 
with  at  Caftleton,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Buxton , and  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Peak's-hole : It  is  fituated  in  a deep  and 
narrow  recefs  of  the  valley,  in  which  the 
Town  Hands  on  each  fide ; near  the  end 
of  the  recefs,  two  large  faces  of  rock  are  feen 
rifing  to  a vaft  height ; on  the  fummit  to  the 
left,  and  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  an 
ancient  caftle  appears,  as  it  were  perched 
aloft  in  the  air,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 
on  the  oppofite  fide,  the  mouth  of  the  cavern 
opens  with  grandeur  and  magnificence.  It 
is  about  eight  yards  high  and  forty  wide,  the 
arch  at  the  entrance  is  regularly  formed,  and 
in  a direCt  line  extends  near  three  hundred 
feet : This  part  is  tolerably  light,  and  inha- 
bited by  a number  of  poor  people  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  packthread,  who  having 
built  fmall  dwellings,  follow  their  work 
in  this  fpacious  and  extended  vault,  without 
experiencing  the  burning  heats  of  the  fummer , 
or  the  fharp  colds  of  the  winter  feafon.  Be- 
yond the  firft  turning,  a gentle  declivity  is 
perceived,  and  the  path  is  rendered  wet 
and  dirty  by  the  drops  of  water  which  are 
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frequently  falling  from  the  roof:  At  the 
diftance  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  all  fur- 
ther progrefs  into  it  was  formerly  obftru&ed 
by  a projection  of  the  rock  and  a deep  gulph 
at  the  extremity  of  it ; but  a paflage  having 
been  opened  through  the  rock,  a door  is  hung 
and  locked,  to  prevent  any  one  going  beyond 
this  place  without  the  afiiftance  of  a guide. 

The  cavern,  which  has  been  fome  time 
gradually  contracting,  appears  about  twenty 
yards  further,  to  be  entirely  clofed  in 
every  part  j however,  upon  a near  ap- 
proach to  the  rock,  a low  paflage  under  it, 
almoft  full  of  water,  is  difCovered ; this  open- 
ing is  juft  large  enough  to  admit  a fmall  boat, 
and  the  paflengers  are  obliged  to  lie  almoft 
flat  down : Upon  landing,  you  will  find 
yourfcif  in  a cavern  ftill  more  fpacious  than 
the  former,  as  it  is  faid  to  be  feventy  yards 
wide  and  forty  high}  into  which  not  a ray 
of  light  can  enter  it,  excepting  what  proceeds 
from  the  candle  which  you  carry  with  you, 
the  faint  glimmering  of  which,  tends  only 
to  render  you  fenfible  of  the  extreme  darknefs 

and 
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and  horror  of  the  place ; yet  by  a proper 
difpofition  of  candles,  a tolerable  complete 
idea  of  its  fhape  and  fize  may  be  formed, 
and  when  fufficiently  illuminated,  a path  is 
difcoverable  on  the  right  hand,  which  leads  up 
a fteep  afeent  to  the  top  of a high  rock,  called 
the  Chancel : Defcending  from  this  elevated 
ntuation,  and  proceeding  further  in  the  ca- 
vern, you  will  perceive  that  it  becomes  again 
much  narrower  and  low'er,  after  which 
nothing  occurs  particularly  deferving  of  re- 
mark. 


The  whole  length  of  this  fubterraneou-s 
paffage  is  faid  to  be  feven  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  About  eight  years  ago,  at  a fmall  dif- 
tancefrom  the  end  of  the  old  paffage  a new  one 
was  difcovered,  the  length  of  which  is  about  a 
hundred  and  fixty-four  yards  ; but  it  is  hoi- 
equal  either  in  height  or  width  to  that  which 
has  been  deferibed.  It  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  a flream  of  water  runs  through  the 
whole  length  of  this  celebrated  cavern,  which 
after  heavy  rain  is  generally  fo  much  fwelled 
as  to  render  it  impoffible  to  vifit  the  more 
diftant  parts  of  the  cavern,  as  it  mull  be 

croffed 
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crofted  feveral  times,  and  in  one  place,  on  ac- 
count of  its  depth,  the  afiidance  of  the  guide 
becomes  abfolutely  necefiary.. 

The  mod  driking  valley  in  the  Peak  is 
that  in  which  the  town  of  Cajlleton  (lands. 
The  (irfl  view  you  get  into  it,  is  the 
bed,  more  efpecially  at  a point  where  the 
road  makes  a fudden  and  abruprturning  along 
the  edge  of  a high  and  deep  precipice  down 
into  the  town  of  Cajilcton  : The  valley  which 
is  at  lead  eight  hundred  feet  deep,  and  in 
many  parts  near  two  miles  wide,  extends 
directly  eadward  to  the  didance  of  five  or  fix 
miles ; a number  of  leftfer  dales  from  the 
north  and  fouth,  are  feen  at  various  didances 
to  open  into  it,  and  the  deep  hill  of  the  valley 
is  rendered  very  beautiful  by  a feries  of  well 
cultivated  inclofures,  which  rife  one  above 
.another  to  its  very  edge. 

The  village  of  Hope , with  its  fpire  church 
which  dands  about  two  miles  to  the  ead, 
down  the  valley,  has  a very  agreeable  effett, 
and  by  directing  your  eye  along  the  north 
fide,  you  fee  the  country  boldly  fwelling 

into 
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into-  hills,  and  at  length  terminating  into  two 
high  points  at  a confiderable  diftance  from 
each  other : When  you  defcend  from  this 
elevated  fituation,  a frefh  fet  of  objects  pre- 
fent  themfelves,  no  lefs  ftriking  and  pi£lu- 
erfque,  and  at  the  bottom  the  town  of 
Cajileion  is  obferved.  On  a very  high  emi- 
nence to  the  fouth  of  this  Town,  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  caftle  frequently  attract  your  eye, 
and  directly  beyond  the  town,  the  celebrated 
Mam  Dorr  raifes  its  lofty  head,  feeming  with 
an  awful  majefty  to  overlook  all  the  fcene 
of  beauty  and  grandeur  : Every  mile,  nay 
aim  oft  every  ftep  prefents  frefh  objects  and 
fcenes,  fome  of  them  grand,  beautiful,  and 
romantic. 

Whoever  has  followed  the  courfe  of 
the  river  Derwent  from  Hatherfage , by 
C halfworth , Barley , Matlock  and  Di/jfield,  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Derby , will  have  a clearer 
idea  of  the  highly  varied  and  charming  fce- 
nery  of  this  valley,  than  any  words  can  ex- 
prefs ; it  may,  however,  perhaps,  be  worth 
while,  to  attempt  a defcription  of  that  part  of 
it  which  paffes  near  the  village  of  Matlock. 


When 
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When  you  approach  Matlock , from  the 
fouth,  you  are  prefented  with  a fpeciinen  of 
the  fcenery  by  which  the  dale  is  didinguilh- 
ed  ; there  is  a piece  of  rock  at  the  bottom  of 
Cromford  Hill,  which  is  varied  on  its  furface, 
and  beautifully  fringed  with  wood,  on  the 
right  of  which  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  has 
erected  a mod  noble  manfion  houfe  on  the 
other  fide  the  river  Derwent . 

The  entrance  into  Matlock  Dale  is  through 
a rock,  which  has  been  blafled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  a convenient  paffage : It 
was  intended,  when  the  paffage  was  made, 
to  hare  left  a rude  arch,  which  was  a happy 
Idea,  and,  had  it  been  carried  into  execution, 
would  have  had  an  excellent  effefr ; but 
even  in  its  prefent  date,  the  views  from  this 
place  are  very  driking.  On  the  left  hand 
of  the  Dale , prodigious  high,  barren  and 
large  rocks  appear,  and,  calling  your  eye 
on  the  contrary  fide,  you  fee  others  rifing  to 
the  perpendicular  height  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet,  forming  a mod  magnificent  ram- 
part ; but  the  horror  they  would  infpire  is 
greatly  diminifhed,  by  the  variety  of  trees 

and 
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and  fhrubs  with  which  fevcral  of  them  are 
adorned,  which  give  a foftnefs  to  the  fcene, 
and  render  it  beautiful  and  fublime.  Whilll 
the  lower  part  of  the  Dale  is  covered  with 
wood  and  branches  of  trees,  which  hang  in 
a very  pleafmg  manner  over  the  river,  the 
moft  ftupendous  rocks  are  feen  boldly  pro- 
jecting forward,  fome  entirely  bare,  others 
partly  covered  with  fhrubs,  which  have  no 
nourifhment  or  fupport  but  what  is  found  in 
the  crevices  of  thefe  rocks ; and  the  conflant 
winding  of  the  Dale , which  extends  in  nearly 
the  fame  romantic  (file  to  the  diftance  of 
two  miles,  much  heightens  and  improves  the 
fcene.  But  to  render  the  charms  of  this  de- 
lightful place  more  plealing,  the  river  Der- 
went, (which  has  been  already  noticed  as 
palling  through  it)  flows,  in  fome  parts, 
with  a noife  and  a,  rapid  current,  and  in 
others,  with  fuch  a deep  and  gentle  ftreamj 
that  its  unruffled  furface  clearly  refle&s  the 
rocks  and  woods  near  its  margin ; thus 
rocks,  trees,  fhrubs  and  water  confpiring  at 
once,  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  fpe&ator  with 
admiration  and  delight. 


The 
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rihe  Dale  will  be  fecn  with  ftill  additional 
advantage  by  eroding  the  river  in  a boat 
above  the  Old  Bath , where  it  is  obferved, 
that  art  has  contributed  to  improve  the  na- 
tural beauty  of  the  place.  On  landing,  three 
walks  are  feen  pointing  through  the  wood  in 
lo  many  different  directions  ; two.  of  them, 
by  curious  and  frequent  windings  along  the 
fide  of  the  dale,  at  laid  bring  vou  to  its  turn- 
mit,  on  the  edge  of  a very  high  and  fteep 
precipice,  -where  you  have  a new  and  diffe- 
rent view  of  all  the  beautiful  feenes  through 
which  you  have  palled.  The  other  path  I 
have  mentioned  is  called  the  Lover's  Walk , 
and  runs  along  the  fide  of  the  river  ; it  has 
been  cut  through  the  wood,  and  is  delight- 
fully arched  by  the  branches  of  the  trees 
with  which  it  is  inclofed : There  is,  befides, 
another  very  pleafant  walk  through  a grove, 
which  lies  betwixt  the  Old  and  New  Bath. 

No  object,  however,  in  Matlock  dale  is 
fo  ftriking,  as  a grand  and  ftupendous  rock,, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  High  Torr  ; which 
riles  alinoft  perpendicular  from  the  river,  to 
the  height  of  about  three  hundred  feet,  and 

boldly 
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boldly  proje&s  its  broad  front  into  the  valley 
— the  upper  part  is  one  folid  mafs,  and  for 
fixty  yards  appears  to  be  perpendicular. 

The  warm  fprings  at  Matlock  have  not 
been  fo  long  difcovered,  nor  are  they  pof- 
fefled  of  fo  high  a reputation  as  thofe  at 
Buxton;  they  were  firfl  noticed  about  the 
year  1698.  The  w’ater  at  Matlock , like  that 
at  Buxton , has  gradually  rifen  to  the  degree 
of  reputation  w'hich  it  now  polfeffes,  and 
fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  efteem  in 
which  it  is  held,  by  the  company  which  fre- 
quent the  place  every  leafon  ) it  being  calcu- 
lated that  the  Bath  houfes,  in  conjunction 
with  the  private  lodging  houfes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, will  accommodate  about  two  hun- 
dred perfons ; and  it  is  well  known,  that 
during  the  height  of  the  feafon,  they  are  not 
fufticient  to  receive  all  the  company  that  re- 
fort to  the  place. 

In  purfuing  the  other  Rivers  which  run 
through  the  Peak  of  Dcrbyfhirc , feveral  ro- 
mantic dales  are  to  be  met  with.  The  banks 
of  the  River  Wye,  are  in  many  places  very 

ftriking 
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hriking  and  beautiful.  At-  a fmall  diftance 
from  the  Village  of  Wormhill , the  dale  is 
very  deep, and  when  you  arrive  atthe  bottom, 
you  are  flruck  with  the  fight  of  a prodigious 
large  rock,  called  Ghee  Torr , which  is  faid  to 
be  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  height : 
As  in  fome  parts  it  overhangs  confiderably, 
is  beautifully  fringed  with  wood,  with  the 
River  Wye,  flowing  at  its  foot,  the  great 
variety  in  it  cannot  be  feen  to  advantage 
unlefs  the  fpe&ator  frequently  changes  the 
ground  on  which  he  hands. 

From  Chee  Torr,  to  fee  Movfal  Dale,  which 
is  only  a bridle  road,  Mr.  Hill  is  the  moll 
proper  perfon  to  be  your  guide  ; going  down 
by  Millar’s  Dale , Tidefwell  Mill,  and  Litton 
Mill,  you  get  to  a point  of  land,  where  you 
have  a fine  view  of  three  beautiful  Dales: 
On  the  fouth  fide  hands  Cresjbrook  Dale,  in 
which  is  fituated  Mr.  Baker’s  Houfe,  where 
he  has  made  a large  plantation  of  lavender, 
pepper-mint,  and  other  aromatic  herbs,  and 
fet  up  a dihillery  of  them  : Proceeding  down 
the  valley,  and  leaving  a farm  houle  on  your 
right,  you  afcend  the  hill  to  where  Longston 

C lane- 
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lane-head,  joins  the  Bakcnvcll  Road  : Here 
you  have  a grand  view  of  Monfal  Dale  two 
different  ways,  and  calling  your  eye  down 
into  the  valley,  you  will  behold  many  objects 
to  render  the  fcene  beautiful. 

From  Matlock  to  Kcdlcjton , about  fourteen 
miles,  is  the  feat  of  Lord.  Scarfdalc , which 
was  built  by  the  prefent  Lord , from  the  de- 
fign  of  Mr.  Robert  Adam , in  the  year  1761. 
The  front  is  magnificent  and  beautiful,  the 
apartments  elegant,  and  at  the  fame  time 
lifeful,  a circumffance  not  always  to  be  met 
with  in  a great  houfe  : It  is  the  ancient  feat 
of  the  Cartoon* s family,  a family  of  great  an- 
tiquity in  this  county.  The  entrance  from 
the  turnpike  road  is  through  a grove  of  no- 
ble and  venerable  oaks,  and  after  crofiing  a 
lawn  and  pafiing  the  water  by  an  elegant 
itone  bridge  of  three  arches,  a gentle  afcent 
leads  to  the  houfe ; the  front  of  which  is 
three  hundred  and  fixty  feet,  and  of  white 
ftone  : In  the  centre  is  a flight  of  fleps  lead- 
ing to  a portico,  confiding  of  fix  Corinthian 
pillars,  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  fupport 
a pediment  decorated  with  flatues  j on  each 

fide. 
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fide,  a eorridore,  forming  two  wings,  con- 
nects a pavilion  with  the  body  of  the  houfe  : 
The  fteps  lead  into  a magnificent  hall,  behind 
it  is  a circular  faloon,  on  the  left  of  which 
are  a mufic-room,  drawing-room,  and  libra- 
ry, and  at  the  end  of  the  eorridore,  the 
private  apartment  of  Lord  and  Lady  Scarf- 
date>  and  their  family  : On  the  right  are 
the  dining-room,  ftate  drefTmg-room,  the 
kitchen  and  offices.  On  each  fide  of  the 
hall  are  eight  fluted  pillars-,  with  two  at  each 
end,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  of  varie- 
gated marble  of  the  country;  they  are  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  and  two  feet  fix  inches  in 
diameter  : This  room  is  fixty  feet  by  thirty 
within  the  columns,  fixty-feven  feet  three 
inches  by  forty-two  within  the  walls,  and 
forty-feven  to  the  top  of  the  windows ; be- 
tween the  .columns  are  fine  antique  ftatues, 
in  niches,  over  which  are  bafio  relievos  in 
compartments,  crowned  with  fefloons,  and 
the  cieling  is  covered  and  richly  ornament- 
ed with  paintings  and  relievos  in  the  antique 
tafle  : In  the  centre  is  a window,  by  which 
the  whole  receives  light,  and  the  pannels  of 
the  doors  which  are  of  paper,  the  manufacture 
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of  Mr..  Clay , .of  Birmingham , are  highly  var- 
nilhed,  and  the  paintings  well  executed.  The 
Saloon  is  forty-two  feet  in  diameter,  fifty-four 
feet  fix  inches  high,  twenty-four  feet  fix 
inches  to  the  cornice,  is  crowned  with  a dome 
which  lights  it,  and  over  the  door  are  four 
paintings  by  Moreland , and  there  are  foine 
ftatues'  in  niches.  In  the  Mufic-Hall , which, 
is  thirty-fix  feet  by  twenty-four,  is  the 
triumphs  of  Bacchus , a large  and  capital  piece 
of  Luca  Giordani ; a fine  head  by  Rembrandt  ; 
and  other  pieces  by  Bajfan  Horizont , &c. 
From  this  room  a corridore,  hung  with  ele- 
gant prints,-  leads  to  the  family  apartments. 
The  Breakfajl  Room  is  painted  from  the.an-> 
tique  in  the  baths  of  Dioclcfian . In  the  grand- 
Drawing  Room , which  is  forty-four  feet  by' 
twenty-eight,  and  twenty-eight  high,  with  a 
coved  cieling,  are  many  capital  pictures  by 
Raphael,  Claude , Guido . Cuyh,  &c.  The  fur- 
niture is  blue  damafk  ; and  a Venetian  win- 
dow, and  four  door  cafes  are  ornamented 
with  fmall  Corinthian  columns  of  alabafter. 

The  Library  is  of  the  fame  fize  and  height 
as  the  Mufic  Room  : Over  the  chimney,  is  a 

piece 
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piece  of  Rembrant,  which  beggars  all  defcrip- 
tion ; it  is  the  ftory  of  Daniel  brought  before 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  interpret  his  dream,  and 
contains  eight  or  nine  whole  length  figures; 
the  compofed  majefty  of  the  King , who  is 
feated  in  a chair  of  flate,  the  aflonifhment 
and  terror  of  his  great  men  fitting  near  him, 
and  the  earneflnefs  of  Daniel  kneeling  before 
him,  in  fhort,  the  whole  piece  is  beautiful 
beyond  exprefiion.  Striking  from  this  room 
acrofs  the  faloon,  is  the  drefling-room  and  bed 
chamber,  the  latter  of  which  is  thirty  feet  by 
twenty-two,  and  twenty  high,  with  a fervant’s 
room  behind,  the  two  former  are  hung  with 
blue  damafk,  the  bed  of  the  fame,  with  gold 
lace,  fupported  by  palm  trees  of  mahogany, 
carved  and  gilt.  The  dining  parlour  is  thir- 
ty-fix feet  by  twenty-four,  and  twenty  high  : 
The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  paintings  ; the 
centre  reprefenting  Love  embracing  • Fortune , 
by  Moreland ; four  circles  by  Zuccho , repre- 
fenting the  four  quarters  of  the  world  ; and 
four  fquares  by  Hamilton,  the  fourfeafons.  The 
corridore  on  this  fide,  which  is  ufed  as  a 
Chapel , leads  to  a gallery  over-looking  the? 
kitchen,  which  is  forty-eight  feet  by  twenty- 
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four,  and  lofty,  with  this  lignificant  motto, 
wajle  not , want  not.  The  principal  ftair-cafe 
leading  out  of  the  hall  to  the  attic  ftory  at 
this  end,  conducts  to  eight  apartments  for  vi- 
iitors,  mod  of  which  have  bed-rooms,  and 
fervants  rooms.  The  Church  Hands  clofe  to 
the  weft  end  of  the  houfe. 

From  the  principal  front  of  the  houfe, 
•which  is  the  north,  the  eye  is  conduced  by  a 
beautiful  Hope  to  the  water,  which  is  feen 
falling  down  a cafcade,  encircling  an  ifland, 
planted  with  trees,  and  then  forming  a large 
river  on  which  is  a yatch  : Below  is  a final! 
rnftic  building,  over  the  well  and  bath,  which 
is  principally  valued  for  the  antifcorbutic 
equality  of  which  it  is  poflefled  j -when  taken 
inwardly  it  is  diuretic,  and  has  given  relief  to 
perfons  aflli&ed  with  the  gravel ; it  has  alfo 
been  found  ufeful  from  external  application, 
in  which  way  it  is  faid  to  have  been  employed 
with  advantage  in  mod  difeafes  of  the  Ikin, 
but  more  efpecially  in  ulcer  us  complaints ; * 
This  water,  when  drank  in  quantity,  hasji 
binding  property,  and  perfons  of  a coftive 
•habit  cannot  make  ufe  of  it  without  a gen- 
tle 
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tic  purgative,  but  upon  others  it  is  faid  to  be 
direCtiy  the  reverfe. 

Kcdlejlon  Houfe  certainly  exhibits  a very 
ftriking  proof  of  tafte  and  ingenuity,  every 
thing  being  rich,  but  nothing  tawdry,  trifling, 
or  affeCted;  for  in  buildings  of  this  kind,  con- 
venience and  utility  are  often  facrificed  to 
elegance  and  grandeur,  but  here  it  is  fcarce- 
ly  poflible  to  fay  which  has  been  mofl  con- 
fulted,  as  the  ftate  rooms  are  not  many,  and_ 
the  reft  of  the  houfe  confifting  of  excellent 
offices  and  comfortable  apartments,  ren- 
der the  plan  of  the  whole  eafy  and  intelligi- 
ble : The  fituation  of  the  houfe  and  the  im- 
provements about  it  alfo  afford  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  fine  tafte  and  exquifite  contrivance. 

Though  the  feat  of  Lord  Scarf  dale  jnftly 
excites  the  admiration  of  all  -thofe  who  vifit 
it,  it  is  not  yet  brought  to  that  ftate  of  per- 
fection to  which  his  Lordfldp  intends  to  carry 
it,  being  now  .mployed  in  making  confide- 
rable  alterations  and  improvements,  both  in 
the  houfe  and  the  grounds  about  it : What 
has  already  been  executed  has  been  attended 

with 
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with  iinmenfe  labour  and  expence ; for  be- 
fides  the  works  which  have  been  noticed, 
the  antient  family  feat  has  been  taken  down, 
a fmall  village  and  corn  mill  near  it  removed 
to  a confiderable  diftance,  and  the  road  which 
had  formerly  been  near  the  houfe,  has  been 
reftored  to  its  ancient  direction  by  Ke'dlcjlcn 
Inn,  kept  by  Mr.  Stephens , where  a great 
deal  of  company  refort  during  the  feafon, 

both  to  bathe  and  drink  the  water,  which  is 

. * ^ . — 

much  the  fame  as  at  Harrovogate,  Torkjldre. 

From  Kedlejlon  you  proceed  to  AJhborne , 
where  you  take  a guide  to  fee  Dovedale7 
which  is  about  three  miles  from  AJhborne^ 
and  eighteen  from  Buxton. 

At  Oheover,  (two  miles  from  AJhborne, J 
which  is  a feat  belonging  to  a gentleman  of 
that  name,  is  a piece  of  painting  by  Raphael , 
which  is  exquifite  indeed. 

From  hence  you  proceed  to  Bam , a feat  of 
Mr.  Porte’.  On  entering  this  gentleman’s 
grounds,  (for  the  houfe  has  nothing  in  it  re- 
markable) you  get  into  a deep  glen,  on  either 
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fide  well  covered  with  trees,  and  the  river 
Manifold  rolling  at  the  bottom  ; continuing 
your  progrefs,  you  come  to  a rude  feat  in  the 
rock,  famous  as  being  the  fpot  where  Con- 
greve, then  fcarcely  nineteen,  wrote  his  Old 
Bachelor,  and  defeending  by  a number  of 
heps,  which  afford  a grand  view  of  the  oppo- 
fite  hill,  you  cgntinue  along  the  path  way, 
at  the  fide  of  which  are  many  confiderable 
fized. trees,  growing  through  the  interflices 
of  the  rocks,  and  which  as  they  increafe  in 
bulk,  gradually  expand  : From  this  fpot  you 
get  upon  a flat,  where  you  are  encircled  by 
a range  of  beautiful  and  lofty  wood,  except 
at  one  end, .where  the  Thorp  Cloud , at  the  en- 
trance of  Dove  dale,  peeps  through  the  trees  * 
Thence  continuing  along  the  borders  of  a 
canal  you  come  to  the  fpot  where  the  rivers 
Hemp  and  Manifold  iffue  from  two  apertures 
in  a rock,  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  yards  from 
each  other.  As  the  fources  as  they  are  called 
of  fuch  bodies  of  water,  thefe  fprings. would 
be  worthy  the  obfervation  of  a traveller  ; but 
when  you  find  they  are  merely  the  continu- 
ance of  the  fame  rivers,  which  lofe  themfelves 
. ..  * * ...  . „ 

m different  parts  of  the  country,  the  Hemp 

being 
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being  four  miles  diflant,  and  the  Manifold 
fix,  and  five  miles  at  leaft  from  each  other, 
the  matter  becomes  a curiofity,  and  many 
people  might  be  led  to  fuppofe,  that  by  (hew- 
ing themfelves  fo  very  clofe  to  each  other  at 
Ilani,  it  is  probable  they  joined  in  their  fub- 
terranean  paffage.  This  is,  however,  put 
beyond  a doubt  by  experiment : The  gar- 
dener being  a man  of  a more  extenfive  way 
of  thinking  than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of 
people  of  his  clafs,  threw  about  two  grofs  of 
corks  into  the  Manifold  where  it  lofes  itfelf, 
and  watching  the  next  two  days  unremitting- 
ly in  his  mailer’s  grounds,  at  length  found 
about  two  dozen  of  them  iffue  from  the 
chafm  of  that  river  ; the  others,  as  fuppofed, 
being  flopped  in  their  progrefs,  or  ground 
to  pieces  by  the  fharpnefs  of  the  rocks  : To 
afcertain  this  as  certain,  a fimilar  trial  was 
made  with  the  Hemp,  and  it  anfwered  in  the 
fame  manner  ; from- which  it  is  demonflra- 
tively  proved,  that  they  continue  ufunder 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  their  progrefs, 
till  they  join  their  flreams  at  Ham  with  that 
of  the  Dove,  and  there  form  a river. 


You 
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You  now  proceed  to  Dove  dale , fo  called 
from  the  river  running  through  it,  the  ap- 
proach to  which  along  the  fide  of  Thorp  Cloudy 
is,  though  much  admired,  almoft  unworthy 
of  notice,  the  Cloud  having  neither  height 
nor  beauty  to  recommend  it : On  entering 
the  dale  you  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  is  a clear  tranfparent  brook,  winding 
beautifully  ; the  rocks  on  either  fide  are 
mifhapen  and  grotefque,  and  a profufion  of 
woods  fcattered  up  and  down,  combine  to 
give  a wild  and  romantic  variety  to  the  fcene. 

Not  far  within  the  dale  your  guide  fhews 
you  the  frightful  eminence,  where  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Langton , Dean  of  Clogher,  in  Ireland , 
propofed,  on  horfcback,  to  afeend  a very 
high  precipice  near  Reynard’s  Hall , which 
is  apparently  between  three  and  four  hundred 
feet  high ; and  Mifs  La  Roche , a young  lady 
of  the  party,  with  greater  fpirit  than  pru- 
dence, requefted  fire  might  get  up  behind, 
and  accompany  him  in  his  bold  adventure, 
which  being  immediately  complied  with,  the 
head  of  the  horfe  was  directed  up  the  preci- 
pice : Having  climbed  the  fleep  afeent  to  a 

confiderable 
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confiderable  height,  the  feet  of  the  horfe 
flipped,  and  they  all  fell  down ; the  Dean 
having  fallen  to  the  bottom,  was  found 
bruifedin  a rnoft  terrible  manner,  and  being 
conveyed  to  Jljhborne , there  died,  after  lan- 
guifhing  a few  days : With  the  young  lady 
it  fortunately  fared  better,  for  though  found 
in  an  infenfible  flate,  fhe  in  a few  days  hap- 
pily recovered,  having  been  caught  in  her 
defcent  by  the  hair,  by  a bramble  bufh:  The 
horfe  was  more  fortunate  than  the  riders,  for 
tho’  it  rolled  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipice, 
the  only  injury  it  received  from  the  fall,  was 
a few  bruifes  on  its  Tides.  I would  advife 
therefore  the  company  that  refort  to  Dovedale , 
to  walk  up  the  dale , and  fend  their  horfes  to 
meet  them  at  the  top,  which  is  near  New  Inn 
turnpike,  eighteen  miles  from  Buxton . 

The  Stafford/hire  fide  of  the  dale  and  little 
flream  of  Dove  dividing  it  from  Dcrbyjhire , 
are  well  clothed  with  trees,  while  the  oppofite 
fhore,  which  is  totally  bereft  of  wood,  is  fo 
barren  and  rugged,  that  their  diflimilarity 
is  entertaining  : A chafm  to  the  right  foon 
opens  itfelf,  thro’  which  you  have  a delight- 
ful 
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ful  view  of  the  traverfings  of  the  river,  and 
of  an  alfeinblage  of  rocks,  which  are  almoft 
buried  within,  the  trees,  and  give  an  idea 
of  a mouldering  monaftry. 

From  this  place  the  rocks  continue,  fome 
ftupendous,  and  others  fo  rent  afunder,  that 
they  form  the  oddeft  appearances  that  can 
be  conceived.  Proceeding  on,  you  come  to 
a grand  arch  in  a rock,  called  Reynard's 
Hole,  from  whence  a diverfified  feene  appears, 
and  palling  through  it  you  next  afeend  Rey- 
nard's Hall , and  Kitchen . 

This  fituation  furnilhes  a beautiful  but 
continued  view  of  the  Dale  ; the  rocks  on 
the  oppofite  fide  are  finely  adorned  with 
hanging  woods,  and  at  a fmall  diftance  from 
them  arifes  a grand  foiitary  pointed  rock, 
which  by  way  of  eminence  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Dovedale  Church  ; its  appearance  is 
peculiarly  pleafing  and  fublime,  and  cannot 
fail  to  firike  the  eye  of  every  one  who  palfes 
by  it.  Before  you  quit  the  Dale,  a cold 
fountain,  which  is  tranfparent  and  fweet,muft 
not  be  forgot  j it  ilfues  immediately  into  the 

D river 
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river  from  a f|5rihg  almoft  on  the  fame  level, 
thereby  rendering  it  difficult  fometimes  to  be 
fo.und  out. 

A little  way  higher  up  the  Dale  are  like- 
wife  many  delightful  feenes,  and  it  may  be 
proper  to  add,  that  at  the  diltance  of  a mile 
from  Buxton , is  a deep  and  craggy  precipice, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Lovers  Leap , 
where  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonjhire  has 
made  a carriage  road  of  near  two  miles,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  public  : This  part 
of  the  dale  is  no  more  than  a narrow  and 
tremendous  chafm,  and  it  requires  fome 
firmnefs  of  mind  to  be  able  to  look  down 
to  the  bottom  of  it  without  feeling  fome 
degree  of  terror. 

Middleton  Dale  is  a narrow,  winding  and 
deep  chafm  ; in  grandeur  and  beauty  not 
inferior  to  fome  of  the  vallies  and  dales 
which  have  been  attempted  to  be  deferibed  ; 
yet  the  rocks  in  it  are  of  fo  peculiar  a ffiape, 
that  they  never  fail  to  make  a ftriking  impref- 
fion  on  the  mind  of  thofe  who  happen  to  vilit 
the  place3  bearing,  on  the  north-fide,  a ftrong 
....  ~ refemblancc 
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refemblance  to  the  round  towers  and  buttref- 
fes  of  a ruined  caflle,  and  in  fome  parts 
there  is  fuch  an  appearance  of  mouldings, 
that  one  can  fcarcely  help  thinking  it  is  not 
as  nature  formed  it.  The  rocks  are  entirely 
perpendicular,  rifing  to  the  height  of  three 
or  four  hundred  feet,  and  are  every  where 
naked  and  unadorned,  excepting  a point 
near  the  entrance  into  Eycun  dale,  where 
Mr.  Longs  den  has  raifed  a beautiful  planta- 
tion, in  the  midlt  of  which,  he  has  formed 
a grotto,  and  furnilhed  it  with  the  molt 
elegant  foflils,  collected  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Chatfworth , the  feat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonjhire,  is  about  feventeen  miles  from 
Buxton,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  which  is  moll 
deferving  of  admiration,  the  magnificence  of 
the  Building , or  the  extraordinay  appearance 
-of  the  country  in  which  it  is  fituated.  Up- 
on  your  approaching  the  holife  at  Chatfworth , 
you  are  ftruck  with  the  idea  of  a palace,  and 
immediately  conceive  that  fo  grand  and  no- 
ble a manlion  can  be  only  proper  for  the  re- 
fidence  of  a fubjeft  of  the  lirlt  rank  and  for- 
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tune  : It  is  built  round  a large  quadrangular 
court,  and  has  two  principal  fronts,  the  ex- 
tent of  one  is  one  hundred  eighty  two,  and  the 
other  one  hundred-eighty  feet : Thelightnefs 
and  elegance  of  the  former,  does  honour  to 
the  architect,  but  the  other  Tides  of  the  houfe 
are  not  quite  fo  beautiful : Having  pafled 
the  porter’s  door,  you  are  conducted  through 
a long  court,  round  which  the  apartments 
are  built ; on  the  oppofite  Tides,  is  a colo- 
nade,  fixty  yards  long,  and  in  the  centre 
a fountain,  with  the  flatue  of  Orpheus  : a 
paffage  at  the  north-eaft  corner,  leads  to  the 
hall,  and  from  thence  into  the  apartments. 
The  Hall  is  fixty  feet  by  twenty-feven : 
the  paintings  in  which  are  chiefly  by  Varro  ; 
and  the  death  of  Cctfar  in  the  Capitol , is  very 
fine.  From  the  hair  cafe,  which  is  thirty  feet 
by  twenty-four,  you  pafs  through  a long  gal- 
lery hung  with  prints,  into  the  Chapel , which 
is  fpacious  and  handfomely  fitted  up  ; the 
floor  is  marble,  the  feats  are  made  of  cedar  ; 
and  the  carved  work  executed  by  Cibber  and 
Gibbons'.  On  each  fide  of  the  altar  is  a hatue, 
by  the  former,  which  are  Faith  and  Hope  ; the 
draperies  have  great  merit,  but  the  hairs  of 

the 
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the  head  are  not  equally  good  : Befides  thefe, 
there  are  many  other  ornaments  in  the  Cha- 
pel, by  the  fame  hand,  and  amongft  the  paint- 
ings, the  infidelity  of  Thomas  is  deferving  of 
particular  notice.  There  is  one  large  room 
fitted  up  in  a mod  elegant  manner,  hung 
with  a red  filk  Tabbcret,  in  which  is  a very 
large  and  handfome  glafs,  in  two  pieces  which 
was  originally  a fmgle  one,  but  was  broken 
in  the  park,  by  the  overturning  of  the  'wag- 
gon in  which  it  was  carried,  and  was  valued 
at  500I. 

The  dining-room  is  fifty  feet  by  thirty,  is 
likewife  hung  with  a beautiful  filk,  and  has 
lately  been  fitted  up  in  a modern  and  elegant, 
manner  : The  dancing-gallery  is  one  hun- 
dred feet  by  twenty-two,  is  exceeding  beau- 
tiful, and  is  adorned  with  fine  paintings,, 
ftatues  and  carved  work:  There  are  fix  ftatues 
in  the  coves  \ the  ceilings  are  very  elegantly 
painted,  and  the  cornice  gilt. 

When  Gibbons  had  fini filed  his  work-  at 

* ! 

Chatfworth , he  prefenxed  the  Duke  with  a 
point  cravat,  a woodcock,  and  a medal,  which 
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are  here  preferved  in  a glafs-cafe.  Paffing 
through  the  Billiard  Room  and  a gallery,  you 
come  into  the  Blue  Room,  and  the  late  Duke’s 
apartments  ; and  returning  by  the  fame  gal- 
lery, you  are  conduced  to  the  Dutchefs’s 
dreffing  room,  the  furniture  in  which  is  very 
elegant,  and  the  ceiling  beautifully  painted. 
Proceeding  through  her  Grace’s  bed  chamber 
and  the  Duke’s  dreffing  room  and  chamber, 
you  enter  the  Mufic  Room , which  is  painted 
in  imitation  of  marble,  and  afeending  ano- 
ther hair-cafe,  you  come  to  the  apartments 
in  the  attic  {lory.  The  room  by  Sir  James 
Thornhill  is  thirty  feet  by  twenty  : Another 
large  room  has  a portrait  of  the  fecond  Dut - 
chefs  of  Devonjhire  and  four  children,  not  un- 
worthy of  notice;  then  returning  to  the  flair- 
cafe,  and  paffing  through  a modern  dreffing 
room,  you  come  to  the  (late  apartments  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  houfe : In  a clofet  is  a oarved 
pen,  fcarcely  dihinguifhable  from  a real 
feather,  and  in  the  anti-chamber,  which  is 
thirty-four  feet  by  thirty,  there  are  fowls 
over  the  chimney  piece,  finely  carved,  all 
executed  by  Gibbons  ; there  are  likewife  fe- 
veral  good  paintings  in  the  clofet,  particular- 
ly the 
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ly  the  difcovery  of  Ulyffes.  The  Withdrawing 
room,  which  is  thirty-fix  feet  by  thirty, 
is  hung  with  tapeftry,  efleemed  to  be  the 
beft  in  the  houfe  ; it  contains  feveral  good 
portraits,  and  the  carved  work  is  very  fine  : 
In  another  withdrawing  room  of  the  fame 
frze  with  the  laffi,  are  the  Coronation  Chairs 
ufed  when  the  prefent  King  came  to  the 
throne,  which  were  a pcrquifite  of  office  to 
the  late  Duke , as  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his 
Majejl-fs  Houfe  hold ; the  carving  of  the  fowl 
and  fifh  over  the  chimney  piece  is  very  fine, 
and  the  ceiling  is  adorned  with  many  beau- 
tiful paintings  ; in  one  part  of  which,  a lin- 
gular ludicrous  incident  is  recorded  of  Mrs. 
Hacket , the  Houfekeeper,  who  being  violent- 
ly enraged  with  the  painter,  he  caught  the 
air  of  her  countenance,  and  reprefented  it  in 
all  the  deformity  with  which  it  then  appear- 
ed, by  drawing  her  in  the  character  of  a 
Fury,  cutting  the  thread  of  life. 

You  now-come  to  the  modern  apartments, 
generally  called  the  apartments  of  Mary, 
Sfieen  of  Scots , though  it  would  be  an  error 
to  fuppofe  that  this  unfortunate  Queen  ever 

made 
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made  life  of  thefe  apartments  ; yet  it  is  an 
undoubted  faft,  that  fhe  was  fome  time  con- 
fined at  Chatfworth,  and  wrote  from  thence 
her  fecond  letter  to  Pope  Pius , dated  31ft 
October,  1570 ; this  event,  however,  took 
place  more  than  a century  before  the  prefent 
houfe  was  built,  but  as  it  (lands  near  the  fi- 
tuation  of  the  old  one,  it  is  probable  that 
the  apartments  anfvver  to  thofe  which  were 
appropriated  to  the  uie  of  the  jQueen  of  Scots  : 
In  the  bed-chamber  is  the  bed  which  was 
prefented  to  the  Duke  on  the  fame  occafion 
with  the  coronation  chairs  ; and  in  another 
apartment,  which  is  fifty  feet  by  thirty,  are 
feveral  excellent  fpecimens  of  carving  by  the 
fame  hand  which  has  adorned  fo  many  parts 
of  the  houfe. 

The  fituation  of  Chatfworth  Houfe  is  no 
lefs  Unking  and  magnificent,  than  the  build- 
ing itfelf,  as  it  (lands  in  a wide  and  deep 
valley,  near  the  foot  of  an  high  mountain, 
which  is  finely  covered  with  wood : The 
object  of  the  greatefl  curiofity  in  the  Gar- 
dens, is  the  water  works,  and  the  mod 
finking  the  great  cafcade,  which  when  ex- 
hibited 
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hibited,  defcends  with  a confiderable  noife  and 
velocity  dov/n  a fleep  hill,  and  after  running 
two  or  three  hundred  yards,  finks  in  the  earth 
and  entirely  disappears  : At  the  head  of 
the  cafcade  is  a temple,  on  the  pinnacle 
of  which  are  placed  four  lions  heads,  and 
on  the  front  lies  the  god  Nifus  at  full  length, 
in  a reclining  polfure  ; a little  below  are 
two  fea  nymphs,  betwixt  whom  and  the 
river  god,  are  two  lions  heads,  with  two 
dolphins  underneath ; from  the  mouth  of 
each  of  which  figures,  the  water  fpouts 
out  into  a bafon  beneath,  in  which  it  alfo 
rifes  up  in  the  fhape  of  a fan.  Befide  thefe, 
there  are  two  other  difeharges  on  each  fide  of 
the  bafon,  from  which  the  water  in  a fudden 
and  irregular  manner,  rufhes  out  with  a 
great  noife  and  violence,  and  when  the  bafon 
is  filled,  it  rolls  down  the  hill,  and  the  caf- 
cade is  feen  in  all  its  beauty. 

Leaving  this  place,  you  enter  a wood  to 
the  South,  where  you  are  (hewn  two  copper 
trees,  the  branches  of  which  produce  an 
artificial  fliower:  Then  returning  by  the  fame 
path,  and  defeending  the  hill,  you  come  to 

a large 
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a large  bafon,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
fountain,  which  throws  the  water  up  to  the 
height  of  fixty  feet,  and  at  a lmall  didance  is 
the  grand  canal,  three  hundred  twenty  yards 
long  and  twenty-five  broad,  near  the  north 
end  of  which  are  two  Spynxt  on  large  bafes, 
with  ornaments  in  good  tade,  well  executed 
by  Cibber : In  this  canal  is  a fountain  which 
throws  the  water  ninety  feet  high,  and  in  a 
bafon  nearer  the  houfe,  are  four  fea  horfes  and 
a triton,  from  the  head  of  each  of  which, 
fmall  dreams  idue.  All  thefe  works  are  fub- 
plied  by  a large  refervoir  of  water,  which  is 
faid  to  cover  fixteen  acres  of  land,  to  each  of 
which,  pipes  are  laid  under  ground,  and  the 
gardener,  who  is  with  the  company,  gives  no- 
tice to  a perfon  on  the  hill,  which  pipe  he 
wifhes  to  be  filled. 

On  the  North  Ead  fide  of  the  houfe  dand 
the  great  dables,  which  are  magnificent  and 
well  contrived  ; the  Wed  and  North  fronts 
are  faid  to  extend  two  hundred  and  two  feet ; 
they  were  built  thirty  years  ago.  On  the 
fide  of  the  valley  oppofite  the  houfe,  are  fe- 
veral  fmall  hills  crowned  with  plantations ; 

beyond 
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beyond  which,  but  more  efpecially  to  the 
North,  the  mountains  of  the  Peak  Fear  their 
lofty  heads  towards  the  clouds  ; in  fhort, 
every  object  in  view,  appears  with  an  ufual 
air  of  greatnefs  and  fublimity. 

Chatfworth  appears  to  have  been  nearly 
two  centuries  the  feat  of  the  anceflors  of  the 
noble  family  to  which  it  now  belongs,  as  a 
handfome  houfe  was  built  here  by  the  Coun- 
tcfs  of  Shrezvjbury , mother  of  the  firft  Earl 
of  Dcvonjhirc , in  the  reign  of  S$uecn  Eliza - 
both,  but  that  was  taken  down,  and  the  pre- 
fent  noble  and  (lately  manfion  raifed  in  its 
(lead  by  the  Earl  of  Devonjhire , a few  years 
before  the  revolution. 

William , the  fifth,  and  prefent  Duke  of 
Devon/hire,  is  Lord  Treafurcr  of  Ireland , 
Governor  of  the  county  of  Cork , Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Derbyfhirc , and  Lord  High  Steward 
of  the  corporation  of  Derby.  In  the  year 
1774,  his  Grace  married  Georgina,  daughter 
of  Lord  Vifcount  Spencer,  of  Althorpe,  in  the 
county  of  Northampton,  by  whom  he  has  iffue 

two 
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two  daughters  and  one  fon,  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington . 

Haddon  Hall , near  Bakewell,  is  a very  an- 
cient manfion,  belonging  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Rutland.  At  the  third  mile-done, 
•on  the  L ondon  road,  on  the  North  Ead,  about 
half  a mile  from  the  village  of  Chelmcrton 
(which  is  a pleafant  ride  from  Buxton , being 
about  five  miles)  is  a Barrow  or  Low,  which 
was  examined  in  the  year,  1782.  This  Bar- 
row,  which  I fhall  attempt  to  defcribe,  is  a 
fmall  circular  mount,  whofe  circumference  at 
the  bafe,  meafures  about  feventy-five  yards, 
whofe  height  is  feven  feet,  at  the  top  whereof 
is  a hollow  refembling  a bafon,  and  a know- 
ledge of  its  inward  condruclion  was  obtained 
by  fome  labouring  men,  who  were  fearching 
for  done  to  build  a wall : After  removing  a 
thin  covering  of  mofs  and  foil  from  the  low- 
er part  or  fkirt  of  the  mount,  they  difcover- 
ed  a kind  of  bread-work,  or  regular  wall  of 
dones  formed  without  mortar ; not  expell- 
ing to  meet  with  any  thing  extraordinary 
beyond  this  wall,  they  proceeded  in  their 
work,  but  were  foon  furprized  by  the  fight 

of 
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of  feveral  human  bodies,  and  they  found  that 
the  wall  was  the  end  of  the  ceil  or  coffin,  in 
which  the  bodies  had  been  laid : Though 
fome  of  the  ftones,  and  a fmall  quantity  of 
the  foil  had  fallen  into  the  vault,  yet  feveral 
human  bodies  might  be  clearly  diftinguiffied 
lying  at  full  length,  with  their  heads  towards 
the  centre  of  the  mount,  the  bones  of  which 
had  never  been  didurbed,  and  were  appa>- 
rently  united  together  at  the  different  joints  ; 
on  the  flighted;  motion  they  were  found  to  be 
entirely  loofe  and  unconnected,  though  upon 
examination  they  appeared  to  be  Jftrong  and 
found,  and  the  ribs  not  difplaced  : Thofe 
who  faw  the  bones,  thought  they  were  un- 
commonly large,  and  imagined  the  perfons, 
when  alive,  to  have  been  feven  feet  high  at 
leaft — the  teeth  were  found  and  perfeCf. 
From  the  number  of  bones  and  fculls,  and 
the  dimenfions  of  the  vault,  it  was  fuppofed 
to  have  contained  four  or  five  bodies,  and 
though  only  one  vault  was  opened  and  exa- 
mined, it  was  prefumed  that  others  were  car- 
ried through  the  circumference  of  the  mount, 
and  from  the  width  of  that  which  was  open- 
ed, it  is  calculated  there  are  about  twenty* 

E About 
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About  two  miles  from  Buxton , on  the  Mac - 
clcsjield  road,  is  a very  extenfive  common,  to 
which  many  gentlemen  refort  during  the 
fhooting  feafon,  as  it  abounds  with  Moor 
game,  and  there  are  likewife  partridges* 
hares,  woodcocks,  fnipes,  dotterels,  and  plo- 
vers ; one  part  of  it  belongs  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonjhirc , and  the  other  to  the 
Earl  of  Derby , 

The  rides  about  Buxton  are  pleafant  and 
airy,  and  create  the  company  good  appetites. 
To  Eairjield  is  one  mile,  a pleafant  ride, 
round  the  Barm,  then  go  on  the  Sheffield 
road ; near  the  fecond  mile  hone,  turn  at  the 
four  lane-ends  to  your  right  of  Hardy  Barn , 
which  leads  you  into  Great  Rocks  pafture, 
a mile  long,  belonging  to  Mr.  Goodwin ; at 
the  farther  end  whereof  you  have  a profpeft 
of  the  river  Wye , and  down  the  valley  towards 
Chee  Torr,  which  looks  very  romantic  : If 
you  crofs  the  river  Wye,  at  Blackwell  Mill, 
and  come  by  Chelmcrton  to  Buxton,  you  will 
join  the  London  road  three  miles  from  Buxton, 
The  way  to  Chee  Torr  is  on  the  Sheffield  road 
till  you  come  to  the  four  mile-hone,  when 

leaving 
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leaving  the  turnpike  and  keeping  neat  the 
wall  fide  to  your  right,  leads  you  into  the 
village  of  Wormhill ; about  half  way  of  which, 
you  will  fee  a fmall  neat  iaihed  houfe  called 
the  Chee  Torr  Coffee-houfe,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Hi//,  who  is  the  moft  proper  perfon  to  fhew 
you  the  Torr  ; and  as  you  cannot  ride  to  the 
rock,  it  is  proper  to  leave  your  horfes  here, 
and  walk  r At  the  bottom  of  the  village,  on 
your  left,  betwixt  an  avenue  of  trees,  you 
will  perceive  a genteel  fmart  houfe,  belong- 
ing to  John  Bagshaw , Efq. 

The  road  to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  well, 
is  another  pleafant  ride  of  about  five  miles  : 
When  you  are  at  Fairfield , go  on  by  a clump 
of  trees  at  the  top  of  the  Barm , taking  the 
lane  fkraight  forward,  till  you  come  to  the 
Dovc-Ijole  Houfe , which  is  a quarter  of  a mile; 
then,  go  through  the  firfl:  gate  to  the  right 
hand  of  a narrow  lane,  which  leads  you  to  a 
few  houfes  called  the  Horfieds , w'here  you  * 
may  be  directed  to  Mr.  Taylor  & in  Barr-mcor , 
who  will  fhew  the  well.  In  dry  weather  it 
ebbs  and  flows  every  half  hour,  and  in  wet, 
every  quarter  ; it  is  about  fifteen  minutes  in 
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rifing  and  falling,  and  rifes  to  the  height  of 
about  four  inches, and  then  goes  gradually  off. 

From  this  place,  you  will  be  directed  to 
Cajileton , about  feven  miles  farther,  a bridle, 
but  not  a carriage  road.  Another  road  to 
Cafileton  is,  that  when  you  are  at  the  Barms 
Houfie , where  the  clump  of  trees  is  beyond 
Fairfield.^  take  the  firft  lane  on  your  right 
hand  to  the  four  lane  ends,  which  is  called 
Batkam  Gate , and  leaving  the  nurfery  oil 
your  right  hand,  go  ftraight  forward  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  through  a gate;  about  one 
hundred  yards  farther  you  come  to  another 
gate,  and  leaving  it  on  your  right,  go  up  the 
valley  to  Small  Dale , a few  houfes,  where 
they  will  direct  you  to  Peak  Forefi , from 
whence  you  will  learn  the  road  by  Eden  Hole 
to  Cafileiotiy  which  is  about  four  miles. 

Another  pleafant  ride  from  Buxton  is  on 
the  London  road : About  half  a mile  quit 
the  turnpike  road,  and  go  by  a white  houfe, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Longdcn , then  go  ftraight 
on  the  road  for  about  a mile,  where  you  will 
come  to  Hajling  Ploific , which  leaving  on  your 

right 
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right  and  the  turnpike  road  on  your  left, 
keep  the  wall  fide  for  a mile  and  a half  on 
the  common,  and  you  will  come  to  the  Chca - 
die,  road,  that  leads  you  to  the  top  of  the  hill; 
then  leave  the  turnpike  road  on  your  right, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  for  two  miles  as 
you  go  along,  you  will  fee  a little  village  be- 
low you  in  the  valley,  called  Earl  Sterndale , 
but  commonly  called  Church  Sterndale , and 
the  valley  beyond  that  is  Dove-dale , which 
you  have  a fine  view  of,  and  the  romantic 
hills  adjoining  thereto. 

The  balls  at  Buxton  are  in  the  grand  room 
in  the  great  hotel ; the  drefs  balls  are  on 
Wednefday  nights,  undrefs  balls  are  on  Mon- 
days and  Fridays  ; an  elegant  card  room,  ad- 
joining the  grand  room  is  open  every  night- 
The  Subfcripdon  to  the  ball  and  card  room,, 
is  one  guinea,  but  if  a family,  one  guinea  the 
the  firft,  and  half  a guinea  each  after. 

To  the  Coffee  and  News-room  the  Sub- 
feription  is  only  five  findings. 
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There  is  a good  company  of  comedian? 
belonging  to  Meff.  Welch  and  Williams , per- 
form during  the  feafon,  every  Tucfday , 
Tburfday , and  Saturday. 

Likewife  a CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 
kept  by  Mr.  JBott,  who  accommodates  the 
company  with  horfes  for  airing,  upon  reafon- 
able  terms* 

A coach  goes  through  Buxton  from 
Manchejler  to  London , every  Monday , Wed- 
nefday , and  Friday  morning,  (paffengers 
breakfafl  at  the  White  Hart,  in  Buxton,  at  ten 
o’clock,)  meets  the  London  coach  at  Lcicejlcr , 
and  returns  through  Buxton  to  Manchejler , 
on  Tuefday,  Tburfday,  and  Saturday,  dines  at 
the  Eagle  and  Child,  in  Buxton,  at  three 
o’clock,  and  arrives  at  Manchejler  the  fame 
night : Fare  from  Manchejler  to  London  three 
guineas,  outfide  half  price.  There  is  ano- 
ther coach  from  Manchejler,  and  likewife 
one  from  Sheffield,  every  Monday,  Wednefday, 
and  Friday  mornings,  which  arrive  at  the 
White  Hart,  in  Buxton , about  twelve  o’clock, 
and  return  to  Manchejler  and  Sheffield  again 

the 
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the  fame  evening : Fare  from  Buxton  to  Man - 
chejier  eight  {hillings-,  the  fame  to  Sheffield, 
outfide  palfengers  half  price.  The  following 
Carrriers  go  to  and  from  Buxton — Piekford’ s 
waggon  goes  through  Buxton , Wednefdays  and 
Fridays  to  London  : Bafs  and  Morris ' waggon 
Wcdnefdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  to  London, 
meets  another  at  Af shorn,  and  returns  every 
Monday  and  Thurfday  mornings  through: 
Buxton  to  Manchejler,  and  (lops  at  the  New 
Inn  : Shallcrofs's  waggon  goes  through  Bux- 
ton every  Saturday , meets  Hawkins ’ and  Co. 
at  Derby,  and  returns  through  Buxton  every 
Wednefday  : Knowles's  waggon  goes  through 
Buxton  from  Manchejler  to  Nottingham  every 
Saturday,  and  returns  the  Friday  following  : 
Wild  and  Bennett's  carts  go  to  Macclesfeld 
every  Monday  and  Friday  mornings,  and 
return  to  Buxton  the  fame  evening : And 
Swindell's  and  Walton's  carts  go  to  Sheffield 
every  Tuefday , but  the  days  of  returning  to 
Buxton , are  not  regular. 

The  South  Pofi  comes  in  every  morning  at 
feven  o’clock,  and  out  again  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  *,  The  North  Pojl  goes  out 

every 
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every  morning  at  feven  o’clock,  and  comes 
in  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonjhire  is  plant- 
ing the  hills  round  Buxton , which,  when 
fini  filed,  will  have  a noble  appearance.  The 
ftables  which  his  Grace  has  ere&ed  at  Buxton , 
it  is  fuppofed  will  be  the  grandefi:  in  Europe 
when  compleated  ; there  is  a ride  in  the  in- 
fide  of  the  circus  many  yards  round,  where 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  may  ride  in  wet 
weather,  and  walk  under  the  piazzas  in  the 
crefcent  when  it  rains. 

Buxton  is  well  fupplied  with  fifii  from  War- 
rington, Manchester,  and  Sheffield , during  the 
feafon ; there  are  fine  trout  and  crawfifh  in 
the  river  Wye , which  rifes  near  Buxton , but 
the  finefi:  of  the  former  are  to  be  found  in 
the  rivers  Larkhill  and  Bradford , about  tea 
or  twelve  miles  from  Buxton  : The  town  is 
well  fupplied  with  beef,  veal,  mutton,  Iamb, 
vegetables,  and  fruit  during  the  feafon. 
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MEASUREMENT 

or  the 

Principal  Post  Roads  from  Buxton, 

According  to  the  Mile  Stones. 


Buxton  to  Manchcjlcr  24  Miles . 

Difley io|- 

Stockport 6^- 

Manchelter 7 

Buxton  to  Sheffield  24  Miles . 

Tidefwell 6^ 

Middleton 

Sheffield 1 2 

Buxton  to  Chcjlerjield  24  Miles . 

Tidefwell 6~ 

Middleton 5- 

Chefterfield 12 

Buxton  to  Chatfworth  1 7 Mile s. 

Tidefwell 6^ 

Middleton 5^- 

Chatfworth 5 

Another  Road  to  Chatfworth  17  Miles * 

Money-afli 8 

*Alhford 5 

Bakewell 1 

Chatfworth 3 


* Marble  Works  to  be  feen  at  AfhforJ,  worthy  of  notice. 
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j Buxton  to  Liverpool  5L  Miles* 

Macclesfield io~ 

Knutsford 1 

j* 

Warrington 1 1 

Prefcot 10 

Liverpool 8 

Buxton  to  Congleton  20  Miles . 

Macclesfield 1 o~ 

Congleton 9t 

Another  Road  to  Congleton  15  Miles . 
Buxton  to  Bath  148  Miles . 


• • •«  • I 2- 

Sandon 

1 a* 

Stafford 

4t 

Penkridge 

6 

W ol  verhampton 10 

Stourbridge 

Bromfgrove 

Worcefler.. 

I*T 

Tewkfbury 

1 5 

Frocefter 

Bath 

27t 

Buxton  to  Bath  another  Road  1 5 2 Miles . 

Newhaven 1 1 

Afhborn o 


Sudbury 
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Sudbury 9 

Lichfield 16 

Birmingham 16 

Bromfgrove. 14 

Droitwich 6 

Worcefter 6f 

To  Bath  as  before....  64-f 

Buxton  to  Cajlleton  12  Miles , 

Tidefwell 6 

Caftleton 6 

Another  Road  to  Cajlleton  1 2 Miles, 

Peak-foreft 6 

Perry  foot 1 

Caftleton 5 


The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Peak, 

Firft  Wonder  is  Pool’s  Hole. 

Second  Ditto,  St.  Ann’s  Well. 

Third  Ditto,  Ebbing  Sc  Flowing  Well. 
Fourth  Ditto,  Elden  Hole. 

Fifth  Ditto,  Mam  Torr. 

% 

Sixth  Ditto,  Peak’s  Hole,  Cajlleton, 
Seventh  Ditto,  Chatsworth. 
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